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5. A quip ; a (huffling anfwer. 

Come, leave your /notches, and yield me a direct anrwer. 

Shake/. Mea/urc for AJcaJ'urc. 

Sn'a'tcher. v. f. [from /natch.] One that fnatches, or takes 
any thing in haltc. 

They of thofc marches 
Shall he a wall fufficicnt to defend 
Our inland from the pilfering borderers. 

--We do not mean the courfing [matchers only, 

But fear the main intendment of the Scot. Shake/p. H. V. 

Sna'tcHingly. adv. [from /notching. J Haftily; with inter* 
ruption 

To SNEAK, v.n. [j-nican, Saxon; frige, Danifh.] 

1. To creep fiily; to come or go as if afraid to be feen. 

Once tire eagle, England, being in prey, 

To her unguarded nelt the weazel, Scot, 

Comes ftnuking , and fo fucks her princely eggs. Shake/pcare * 

Sneak not away, fir; for the friar and you 
Muft have a word anon : lay hold on him. Shake/pcare. 

Difcover’d, and defeated of your prey. 

You fkulk’d behind the fence, and /neak'd away. Drjden. 
I ought not to turn my back, and to Jneak off in filence, 
and leave the truth to lie baffled, bleeding, and (lain. ‘ Watts. 

He Jneak’d into the grave, 

A monarch’s half and half a harlot’s Have. Dunciad. 

Are you all ready ? Here’s your mufick here: 

Author, Jneak off; we’ll tickle you, my dear. Alcove. 

2. To behave with meannefs and fervility; to crouch; to 
truckle. 

I need falute no great man’s threfliold, /neak to none of his 
friends to fpeak a good word for me to my confcience. South. 

Nothing can fupport minds drooping and /waking, and in¬ 
wardly reproaching them, from a fenfe of their own guilt, but 
to fee others as bad. South's Sermons. 

When int’rcft calls off all her /necking train, 

When all th’ oblig’d defert, and all the vain. 

She waits, or to the fcaffold, or the cell. 

When the lafl ling’ring friend has bid farcwcl. Pope. 

Tom ftruts a foldier, open, bold, and brave; 

Will fncaks a fcriv’ncr, an exceeding knave. Pope. 

Sne'aker. n./. A large veil'd of drink. 

I have juft left the right worfhipful and his myrmidons about 
a /neaker of five gallons. , Speilator. 

Sne'aking. participial adj. [from fncak.] 

j. Servile; mean; low. 

2. Covetous; niggardly; meanly parcimonious. 

Sne'akincly. adv. [from Jneaking.] Meanly; fervilely. 

Do all things like a man, not frcakingly : 

Think the king fees thee ftill. Hcrlcrt. 

While you freakingy fubmit, 

And beg our pardon at our feet, 

Difcourag’d by your guilty fears 

To hope for quarter for your ears. Hudibras. 

Sne'akup. n.f. [from Jneak.] A cowardly, creeping, infi- 
dious fcoundrel. Obfolete. 

The prince is a jack, a /neak up ; and, if he were here, I 
would cudgel him like a dog, if he would fay fo. Shah. H. IV. 

To Sneap. v. a. [This word feems a corruption of /nib, or of 
/nap , to reprimand. Perhaps Jhap is in that fenfe irom /nib, 
fnibbe, Danifb. 

Men fliuldc him /nibbe bitterly. Chaucer.] 

1. To reprimand ; to check. 

2. To nip. 

What may 

Breed upon our abfence, may there blow 

No /neaping winds at home. Shake/pcare. 

Sneap. n./. [from the verb.] A reprimand ; a check. 

My lord, I will not undergo this /neap without reply: you 
call honourable boldncfs impudent faucincfs: if a man will 
court’fy and fay nothing, he is virtuous. Shake/p, Henry IV . 

To Sneb. v. a. [Properly to /mb. See Sneap.J T o check; 
to chide; to reprimand. 

Which made this foolilh briar wax fo bold, 1 

That on a time he caft him to fcold, > 

And fnebbe the good oak, for he was old. Spen/cr. j 

To Sneer, v. n. [This word is apparently of the fame family 
with Jnore and /nort.] 

1. To fliow contempt by looks : r.a/o fu/ger.dcre aaur.co. 

2. To infinuatc contempt by covert expreffions. 

The wolf was by, and the fox in a fneering way advifed him 
not to irritate a prince againft his fubjccts. L Ejirange. 

I could be content to be a little /veered at in a line, for the 
fake of the pleafurc I (hould have in reading the reft. Pope. 

If there has been anv thing exprefled with too much feve- 
rity, it will fall upon thofe Jt,coring or daring writers of the 
age againft religion, who have left rcafon and decency. IVatts. 
To utter with grimace. 

I have not been Jneering fulfome lies, and naufeous flattery, 
at a little tawdry whore. Congreve. 

4. To fliow aukward mirth. 

1 had no power over one mufcle in their faces, though they 
Inured at every word fpoken by each other. Taller. 
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Sneer, n./. [from the verb.] 

1. A look of contemptuous ridicule. 

Did not the /neer of more impartial met! 

At fenfe and virtue, balance all agen. 

2. An expreflion of ludicrous fcorn. 

Socrates or Caefar might have a fool’s coat clapt upon them 
and in this difguife neither the wifdcm of ti e one nor th* 
majefty of the other could fccurc them from a Jneer . H ath 

To SNEEZE, v.n. [iuej-an, Saxon ; nie/en, Dutch.] To emit 
wind audibly by the nofe. 

If one be about to freeze, rubbing the eves ’till tears run 
wii! prevent it; for that the humourdefeending tothcnoftrils 
is diverted to the eyes. 

If the pain be more intenfc and deeper within amon^ft 
the membranes, there will be an itching in the palate and nof- 
trils, with frequent freezing. Wi/eman's Surgery. 

To thee Cupid freez’d aloud ; 

And every lucky omen fent before. 

To meet thee landing on the Spartan fliore. Dry.lai 

If any tiling opprefs the head, it hath a power to free itfelf 
freezing. ^ Ray on the Creation. 

Tolent freezing produccth convulfions in all themufdeicf 
refpiration: fo great an alteration can be produced only by 
the tickling of a feather; and if the action of freezing (Wid 
be continued by fome very acrid fubltance, it will produce head- 
ach, univerfal convulfions, fever, and death. Arbuthm. 

An officer put the (harp end of his half-pike a good way up 
into my noftril, which tickled my nofe like aftraw, and made 
me freeze violently. Gulliver's Travels. 

Sneeze, n./. [from the verb.] Emiflion of wind audibly by 
the nofe. 

I heard the rack 

As earth and (ky would mingle; but 
Thcfe flaws, though mortals fear them 
As dangerous to the pillar’d frame of heav’n, 

Arc to the main as-wholfomc as a freeze 
To man’s lefs univerfe, and foon are gone. Alilt. Par. R t j. 
We read in Godignus, that upon a freeze of the emperor of 
Monomotapa, there paft acclamations fucccffivciy through the 
city. Brawn's Vwgar Encurs. 

Sne'ezewort. n./. [ ptarmica, Latin.] A plant. 

It hath radiated flowers, whofedifk con lifts of many florets; 
but the borders are compofed of half florets: the embryoea 
are lodged in the flowercup, which is fcaly, each of which 
becomes one (lender feed. Miller. 

SnIt. n./ [Among hunters.] The fat of a dccr. JE 3 . 

Snew. The old preterite of To Jnow. B’P. 

To Snib. v. a.\ [fribbe, Danifli. See Sneap.] To check; to 
nip; to reprimand. 

Alked for their pafs by every fquib, 

That lift at will them to res ile or Jnib. Hullerds Tele. 

Snick andSnee. n.J'. A combat with knives. 

Among the Dunkirkers, where Jhiek and Jnce was in f.ifhion, 
a boatfwain with fome of our men drinking together, became 
quarrelfome : one of our men heat him down ; then kneeling 
npon his breaft, he drew out a knife, flicking in his I’afh, and 
cut him from the ear towards the mouth. 11 ’ijemails Surgery. 

To Sni'cker, or Snigger, v.n. To laugh fiily, wantonly, or 
contemptuoufly; to laugh in one’s fleeve. D ,: ‘• 

To Sniff, v. n. [fniffa, Swcdifn.J To draw breath audibly up 
the nofe. 

So then you look’d fcornful, and fri/t at the dean, 

As, who fhould fay, now am I lkinny and lean ? Swijt. 

To Sni'cgle. v. n. 

Sniggling is thus performed : in a warm day, when the wa¬ 
ter is loweft, take a ftrong fmall hook, tied to a firing about a 
yard long; and then into one of the holes, where an cel may 
hide herfclf, with the help of a fiiort flick put in your bait 
leifurely, and as far as you may conveniently : it within t..c 
fight of it, the cel will bite inilantly, and as certainly gorge 
it: pull him out by degrees, Wa.ten s Ar.i 

To Snip. v. a. [ frippen, Dutch.] To cut at once wit 
feiflars. * , . 

The finus fhould be laid open, which was fritt up a u 
two inches with a pair of probe-fcilfars, and the inched ip s 
dreflcd. m/eman's Surge*. 

When tradefmen brought extravagant bills, fir Roger u 
to bargain to cut oft' a quarter of a yard:; lie wore a pair 0 
feifiars for thispurpofe, and would jnip it oft nicely. Arbttwn • 
Putting oneliladc of the feiftars up the gut, and die 0! ’ crL J 
the wound, jnip the whoie length of thfc fiftula. L '■ ar ‘ 

Snip. n.f. [from the verb.J 

1. A fingle cut with feiflars. 

What! this a fleeve ? 

Here’s /nip and mi p, and cut, and flifh and flafh, 

Like to a cenfor in a barber’s ftiop. , • l> n • 

The ulcer would not cure farther than it was °I’ 
therefore with one frip more I laid it open to the very cnu. " J 

2. A fmall Hired. , i.ft 

T hofe we keep within compafs by fmall Imps ot c < - " j 
hoping to defend the parts about; but, in ot * ’ 1 

will fpread farther. « ^/eman s Surgery- 
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* A jfcfoumi his friend upon the mending hand, which he was 
glad to hear, bccaufcof thc» that he hinildr ex^cW upon 

Snipe ^mfU ne PP e ’ Gcrman; r ni «> Saxon 5 rf"** 

, A fmall fen fowl with a long bill. 

The external evident caufcs of the atrabilis are a high - 
meriting diet; as old cheefc, birds feeding in fens, as geete, 
ducks, woodcocks, fripes, and fwans. ■°c-' • 

2. A fool; a blockhead. 

Thus do I ever make my fool my purle; 

For I mine oten gain’d knowledge fhould profane, 

Jf I fliotild time expend with luch a Jnipe, _ 

But for my fportand profit. _ Shake/p. Uthello. 

Sni'pper. n./. [(torn frip.] One that fnips. 

Sni'ppet. n./. [from frip.] A fmall part; a lhare. 

Witches fimpling, and on gibbets 
Cutting from malefactors jnippets ; 

Or Horn the pill’rv tips of ears. Hudibras. 

Sni'psnap. n./. [A cant word funned by reduplication o tjnap.] 
Tart dialogue. 

Dennis and diffonancc, and captious art. 

And fripfr.ap fhort, and interruption fmart. Pope's Dunciad. 
Snite. n./. [ymra, Saxon.] A fnipe. This is perhaps the 
true name; but fripe prevails. 

Of tame birds Corn.val hath doves, geefc, and ducks: of 
wild, quail, rail, Jhitc, and wood-dove. Carew. 

To Snite. v.a. [ynytan, Saxon.] I o blow the nofe. 

Nor would any one be able to fnitc his nofe, or to fnceze; 
in both which the pafiage of the breath through the mouth, 
being intercepted by the tongue, is forced to go through the 
no f t .. Greta's Co/mol. 

SNi'VEL. n./. [ /navel, frcvcl, German.] Snot; the running 
cf the nofe. 

To Sni'vel. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To run at the nofe. 

2. To cry as children. 

Funeral tears are hired but as mourning cloaks; and whe¬ 
ther we go to our graves /dueling or flinging, ’tis all mere 
form. P'Ejirange. 

Away goes he Jniveling and yelping, that he had dropt his 
ax into the water. L'Ejtrange. 

Stu'v eller n /. [from frivel.] A weeper; a weak lamenter. 
He’d more lament when I W3S dcaJ, 

Than all the frivcltcrs round my bed. Swift. 

To Snore, v.n. [frerden, Dutch.] To breathe hard through 
the nofe, as men in deep. 

I did unreverentiy blame the gods. 

Who wake for thee, though thou frore for thyfelf. B. John/ 
Whofc railing heroes, and whofe wounded gods. 

Makes fome fufpect he fnores as well as nods. Rofcominon. 
He may lie quietly in his fhadcs, and frore on to doomfday 
for me; unlefs I fee farther rcafon of difturbing his repofe. 

Stillingflect. 

Is not yonder Proteus’ cave ? 

It is; and in it lies the god afieep j 
And /noting by 
We may defery 
The monfters of the deep. 

’Twas Acme’s and Scptimius’ life; 

The lady figh’d, the lover fror’d. 

The giant, gorg’d with flefh, and wine, and blood. 

Lay ftretcht at length, and Jnoring in his den, 

Belching raw gobbets from his maw, o’ercharg’d 
With purple wine and cruddl’d gore confus’d. ~ dddifon. 
Snore. n.f. [ynopa, Saxon ; from the verb.] Audible refpira¬ 
tion of fleepers through the nofe. 

T he furfeited grooms 

Do mock their charge with from: I’ve drugg’d their poffets. 

-P _ Shakejpeare’s Macbeth. 

i o onort. y. n. [fncrckcn, Dutch ] To blow through the 
nofe as a high mettled horfe. , 

The/net ting of his horfes was heard. J e r. via. 16. 

I he fiery war-horfe paws the ground. 

And frorts and trembles at the trumpet’s found. Addi/on. 

Trom their full racks the gen’rous fteeds retire. 

Dropping ambrofial foams and frerting fire. Addi/on's Ovid 
wrvr WUh wit,C Ssfrorting, fkims the wave. Thomfon. 

, Saxon ; fret, Dutch.] The mucus of 

the nofe. 

Thus, when a greedy floven once has thrown 
nhjmt into the mefs, ’tis all his own. Swift 

Sno'ttv. adj. [from [not.] Full of fnot. J 

boy h * S fqU ‘ re S ° Uth hufcand took in a dirty frotty-ncAsft. 

f OUT. » f. Dutch.] 

I he nofe of a beaft. ~ — — — - 


Drydcti's Albion. 

Prior. 


His nofe in the air, his front in the (kies. 
^ la P e a beagle’s whelp throughout, 

* ith broader forehead, and a (harper frout. 


Tujfer. 

Drydcn. 


ituitbras'. 
Iludibras. 
Dryd. Juven. 


Swift. 


Sandys. 
To have 
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£. The nofe of a man, in contempt. 

Her fubtle frout 

Did quickly wind his meaning out 
But when the date of Nock was out. 

Off dropt the flympathetick Jhout. 

What Ethiop lips he has. 

How foul a frout, and what a hanging face! 

Charm’d with his eyes, and chin, and frout., 

Her pocket-glafls drew fiily out; 

And tirew enamour’d with her phiz. 

As juft the counterpart of his. 
z. The nofel or end of any hollow pipe. 

Sno'uted. adj. [from frout.] Having a flnout. 

Snouted and tailed like a boar, and footed like a goat. Grew. 
SNOW. n.f. [ynap, Saxon; free, Dutch.] The fmall par¬ 
ticles of water frozen before they unite into drops. Lcl ke. 

Benaiah flew a lion in a pit, in time of /now. 2 Sa. xxiii. 

Drought and heat confume /now waters. Job xxiv. 19. 

He gives the Winter’s /now her airy birth, 

And bids her virgin fleeces clothe the earth. 

To Snow. v. n. [ynapan, Saxon ; fneeuwen, Dutch.] 
flnow fall. 

To Snow. v.a. To fleatter like fnow. 

If thou be’ft born to fee ftrange fights. 

Ride ten thoufand days and nights, 

’Till age /now white hairs on thee. Donne. 

Sno'wball. n.f. [Jh,w and ball.] A round lump of con¬ 
gested fnow. 

They pafled to the eaft-riding of Yorkfhire, their company 
daily increafing, like a Jhowball in rolling. Hayward. 

His bulky folly gathers as it goes. 

And, rolling o’er you, like a frowbetll groivs. Dryden. 

A fnowball having the power to produce in us the ideas of 
white, cold, and round, the powers, as they are in the frow- 
ball, I call qualities; and as they are fenfations in our under- 
ftandings, ideas. Locke • 

Sno'wbroth. n.f [ [now and broth ] Very cold liquor. 
Angelo, a man whofe blood 
Is vefy frowbroth, one who never feels 
The wanton {Tings and motions of the fenfe. Shake/pcare. 
Sno'w'drop. n.f \narci/foleucoium, Latin.] An early flower. 

T he flower is, for the moll part, compofed of fix leaves, 
in form of a lily, which are fometimes equal, and fometimes 
unequal and pendulous: the cmpalement becomes a roundifh 
fruit, which is divided into three cells, and full of roundifh 
feeds: to which may be anded, it hath a bulbous root. Aliller. 

When we tried the experiment with the leaves of thofe 
purely white flowers that appear about the end of Winter, 
called frowdrops, the event was not much unlike that newly 
mentioned. Boyle on Colours. 

The little fhape, by magick pow’r. 

Grew lefs and lefs, contracted to a flow’r ; 

A flow r, that firft in this fwcet garden fmil’d. 

To virgins fucred, and the frotvdiop ftyl’d. Tickell. 

Snow-white, adj. [frovu and white.] White as fnow. 

A /how-white bull Ihall on your fliore be flain ; 

IBs offer’d entrails caft into the main. Drydcn’s /En. 

Sno'wy. adj. [from /now.] 

1. White like fnow. 

So (hews a frnuy dove trooping with crows, 

As yonder lady o’er her fellows (hews, Shake/pcare. 

Now I fee thy jolly train: 

Snowy headed Winter leads, 

Spring and Summer next fucceeds; 

Yellow Autumn brings the rear; 

Thou art father of the year. 

'I he blufliing ruby on her frowy breaft. 

Render’d its panting vvhitcncfs more confeft. 

2. Abounding with fnow. 


owe. 


Prior: 


Thcfc firft in Crete 

And Ida known ; thence on the frowy top 

Of cold Olympus rul’d the middle air. Milton's Par. Ltjl. 

As when the Tartar from his Ruffian foe. 

By Aftracan, over the frowy plains, 

Retires. Milton's Paradi/e Loft. 

[from fnebbe, Dutch, a nofe, or knubel, a joint of 
the finger.] A jag; a fnag; a knot in wood. 

Lifting up his dreadful club on high, 

AH arm’d with ragged Jnubs and knott^grain, 

Him thought at firft encounter to have flain. Fa : rv Queen' 
ToSnu«. «... [Raiher Tofnib. Sc Sk.af, Skm.&ST 

1. I o check j to reprimand. ^ 

2. To nip. 

th f rea< J ,or k es the hcads L a n d boughs of trees run out 
far to landward ; but toward the fea are fo frubbed bv the 
winds, as it their boughs had been pared or fli/ven off. 7 jfo v . 
To Snub. v.n. \_fruffen, Dutch 1 To fnh ir 

To Snudge. v.n. [ finger, Damfti.] To lie idle, clofe, or 
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